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MOUNT HECLA. 


Some years ago, it was not uncommon for 
our sailors, on their way to Greenland and 
North America, to see a column of fire (whose 
base was a lofty peaked mountain) towering 
high in the air, and casting a ruddy glare over 
the dark, stormy seas for many a mile. This 
spectacle made a deep impression on the lively 
imagination of ignorant and superstitious sea- 
men; who, returning to their homes, gave a 
naturally exaggerated description of what they 
had seen, and explained the phenomenon by 
assuming that it was produced by supernatural 

ney. This column of fire proceeded from 
ae Hecla, which is one of the numerous 
v - we heve mentioned in our short 
description of the island of Iceland. It is situ- 
ated on the southern side of that island, at the 
distance of a few miles from the sea-coast ; 
and, though neither so grand, as a mountain, 
nor so terrible, as the centre of volcanic action, 
as some of its neighbours, Hecla has been 
more celebrated than any of them, because, 
from its position, it has been more frequently 
seen by strangers, and because it has been 
more frequently in a state of eruption than any 
of the other volcanoes. 

The height of Hecla from the level of the 
sea is between four and five thousand feet. 
From some points of view, its summit is seen 
divided into three peaks, of which the central 
peak is the loftiest and most acuminated : from 
other directions, it seems to terminate in a 
single massy cone, line the voleano of Etna. 

One of the most singular features of Hecla, 
as compared with other volcanoes, is the re- 
markable manner in which immense heaps of 
lava that have flowed from the mountain during 
different eruptions, are ranged round its base, 
so us to form a sort of rampart from forty to 
seventy feet high. All travellers have been 
struck by the continuity, and bright, glazed 
appearance of these walls. Von Troil calls 
them ‘ high glazed cliffs—lofty glazed walls,” 
not to be compared to any thing he had ever 
before seen; and Dr. Henderson describes 
them as “immense, rugged, vitrified walls,” 
going all round the base of the mountain. To 
explain part of this appearance, it may be 
necessary to inform some of our readers, that 
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when lava passes from its liquid state and cools, 
it sometimes retains a shining, vitrous coat, 
not unlike glazed bricks, or some of the refuse 
thrown out of our glass-works. Beyond and 
above this immense rampart little more lava 
occurs, the rest of the mountain being com- 
posed ulmost entirely of sand and slags. 

In 1772, the late Sir Joseph Banks, with 
Dr. Von Troil, Dr. Solander, and other friends, 
ascended Mount Hecla. ‘The country for more 
than two leagues around it was wholly desti- 
tute of vegetation, the soil consisting of red 
and black cinders, scorie, pumice-stone, and 
other volcanic results ; whilst here and there it 
rose into little hills and eminences, which 
were of greater size in proportion to their 
vicinity to the base of the mountain. These 
eminences, which were hollow within, were 
craters through which the subterraneous fire 
had at different times found vent. The largest 
of them, called Raud-Oldur, was described by 
Sir Joseph as a crater with an opening half a 
mile in circumference, and about one hundred 
and forty feet deep, having its. western side 
destroyed, what remained being composed 
entirely of ashes, cinders, and pieces of lava in 
various states, 
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Here 
an there on the mountain-top they found 
great heat issuing from the ground, and melting 
the snow for a little space round its vent. One 
of these s was so hot from steam and 
‘smoke that they could not remain on it; but 
| they no where saw traces of the dangerous 

bogs, the water-falls, the hot springs shooting 
lin every direction, or the devouring flames, 
| which the natives had stated to exist. 

The silence and the solitude of the spot were 
awful. It was midnight, but in that northern 
latitude as bright as day: the prospect was 
immense. ‘T’o the east they saw a long range 
of glaciers, beyond which the ancient volcano 
\Of Hoerdabreid presented its peak, which 
looked like a great castle; to the north were 
lofty hills and many lakes. The view, how- 
ever, seems to have been the only very in- 
teresting thing they met with on the summit of 
|Hecla. ‘They descended on the western side 
| by a very deep ravine, which, commencing at 
| the top of the cone, and continuing to the very 
foot of the mountain, appears clearly to have 
been the bed of a nal ious stream of lava, 
and was probably for during the eruption 





Near to this erater the party | of 1300, when, as Icelandic chronicles relate, 
pitched their tents, in the midst of a scene} Mount Hecla was rent from top to bottom. 
horror and desolation, | Large masses of 


rock, as cast out by the crater, 


When they continned their route, and came | still hung over the edges of the ravine, and 
to the rampart, already described, as surround-| greater heaps of melted and burnt substances 
ing the base of Hecla, they experienced con-| were found at the bottom of this singular and 


siderable difficulty in climbing and crossing it, 
for they frequently found the lava lying in 
detached masses with deep heles between 


immense chasm. 
| When Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Dr. Holland, 
, and Bright ascended this volcano in the 





them. Having at length surmounted this diffi-| summer of 1810, they found a much greater 
culty, they found themselves on comparatively | degree of heat proceeding from the mountain. 
easy ground, and continued their ascent on the |The vapours issued from several parts of the 
western side. Soon, however, they were | central peak, and the heat of the ground was so 
somewhat alarmed by hearing a continual | great, that on removing a few of the slags from 
cracking beneath their feet. On stooping to| the surface, those a little below were too hot to 
examine whence this proceeded, they discover- | be handled. On placing a thermometer amongst 
ed that the whole mountain was composed of | them, it rose to 140°. These gentlemen did 
loose materials, easily broken, of sand and|not ascend by the western but the southern 
pumice-stone, lying in horizontal strata, every | side; they found the ascent tolerably easy 
where full of fissures. Still continuing their | until they reached the upper and steepest part 


ascent, they passed over a series of sloping | 
terraces, and perceived that the sides of the 
mountain, from its summit to its base, were 
deeply scarred with ravines, formed originally 
by the descent of lava, but now serving as 
water-courses and beds for the winter torrents. 

It was night when they gained the summit, 
and stood beside the great crater on a spot 
covered with ice and snow. ‘The snows are 


jnot, however, of the nature of glaciers, as, 


except such portions as lie in hollows and 
clefts, they generally melt in the course of the 
summer. ‘The cold at this time (in the month 
of June) was exceedingly severe. Sir Joseph 
Banks says, that he and his companions were 
covered with ice in such a manner that their 
clothes were as stiff as buckram. The water 


of the cone, which being covered with loose 
slags, they sometimes lost in one step the 
ground they had gained by several. During * 
the ascent, the mountain was for awhile en- 
veloped in dense clouds, which prevented them 
from seeing the chasms in its sides, and they 
encountered some danger by crossing a narrow 
ridge of slags that connected one of the lower 
peaks with the highest. This passage, during 
which they had a precipice on either side of 
them, they effected by balancing themselves 
like rope-dancers. ‘They found these superior 
craters very incompletely defined, their sides 
and lips being much shattered and broken 
away. 

The last great eruption of Mount Hecla was 
in 1766. It broke out suddenly, and was 
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attended at its commencement by an earthquake. | brass rod was used, four feet long, with a brush 


It lasted, without intermission, from the 15th 
of April to the 7th of September, and did 
immense damage. ‘The poor horses were so 
terrified, that they:ran wildly about till they 
dropped down dead through fatigue. ‘The 
people living near the mountain lost their cattle, 
which were either choked with the volcanic 
ashes, or starved before they could be removed 
to grass. A few lingered for a year, and on 
being opened, the stomachs of these were found 
to be loaded with ashes. 

Other volcanoes in Iceland, though less fre- 
quently in action, have caused much greater 
mischief than Hecla. In 1775, one of these 
threw out ashes that fell like rain on the Ferroe 
Islands, at the distance of more than three 
hundred miles. But the last great eruption (in 
1783) was the most terrific of all that are re- 
corded. This proceeded from the mountain of 
Skaptaa Jokul, and occasioned the desolation 
we have described in the first of these Icelandic 
sketches. The reader must understand, that 
the nine thousand human lives were not all 
directly destroyed by fire or by ashes, but by 
starvation, the consequence of the burning up 
of all vegetation on which the flocks and herds 
subsisted, and of the disappearance of fish 
from the coasts. At that unhappy season, an 
enormous column of fire cast its glare over the 
entire island, and was seen from all sides, at 
sea, and at the distance of many leagues. 
Issuing forth with the fire an immense quantity 
of brimstone, sand, pumice-stone, and ashes, 
were carried by the wind, and strewed over the 
devoted land. The continued smoke and steam 
darkened the sun, which, in colour, looked 
like blood. During the same summer the sun 
had a similar appearance in Great Britain, and 


the same obscurity reigned in most parts of|the electrical excitements of the atmosphere 


our island. Many parts of Holland, Germany, 
and other countries in the north of Europe 
were visited by brimstone vapours, thick 
smoke, and light-gray ashes. Ships sailing 
between Copenhagen and Norway were co- 
vered with brimstone ashes, that stuck to their 
sails, masts and decks. 

The whole face of the island has been 
changed by these terrific convulsions, and Sir 
G. sahiasle thinks he is safe in estimating, 
that one continued surface of sixty thousand 
square miles has been subjected to the force of 
subterraneous fire in this part of the world.— 
Penny Mag. 

oreo 


From the Boston Courier. 
ELECTRIC STEAM. 


A new discovery has been made, in regard 
to electricity as connected with steam. A man 
in England, recently, was attending a steam 
engine, and “happening to have one hand 
(says the account) in a copious jet of steam, 
which escaped from an accidental aperture in 
the boiler, whilst he applied his other hand to 
the lever of the safety-valve, experienced an 
electric shock.”” This phenomenon led to 
some experiments, from which it was ascer- 
tained, that electricity is given out by steam 
with great rapidity, and may be collected as 
from a powerful electrical machine. 

Experiments, it seems, have also been made 
here, at the depot of the Lowell railroad. A 
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of points projeeting from one end, to collect 
the electricity, and a glass insulating handle, 
two feet long, at the other. On immersing the 
pointed or brush erid of the rod in a cloud of 
steam, escaping from the safety-valve of one of 
the engines, sparks, two inches long, were 
immediately drawn from it, and taken at the 
distance of half an inch. They were too nu- 
merous to be counted. Sparks were also made 
to pass readily over the intervals in the tin foil 
of a spotted glass strip. A large Leyden jar 
was charged at discretion, and shucks admin- 
istered. ther was inflamed by the discharge 
of the jar. The electricity, tested by pith 
balls-and a bit of shellac, was positive. When 
the pointed end of the rod was held in the 
steam at different distances from the valve, the 
electricity was comparatively feeble at six 
inches distance, increasing gradually till the 
rod was four or five feet off—the sparks di- 
minishing again at still greater distances. The 
electricity seems, therefore, to be developed by 
the expansion of the steam on its escaping 
from the boiler. Sparks could be drawn from 
the rod, when it was a foot or two from the 
steam. ‘The sensation produced by the spark 
was more like the galvanic shock, than that of 
common electricity. ‘The steam was posi- 
tively electrified, and the engine negatively ; 
which was shown, by putting one hand on the 
engine, and taking a spark from the rod with 
the other, when a slight shock was felt in both 
hands. 

‘¢ These phenomena (says the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, from which the account of this 
experiment is abridged) are no less important 
to the theory of electricity, than they are cu- 
rious, They may explain, among other things, 


and clouds.”” Some of the most eminent sci- 
entific men in England are pursuing the subject, 
and very important developments may be ex- 
pected. “It is not unlikely (says an English 
paper) that this newly-discovered phenomenon 
may lead to important results, in advancing our 
knowledge of the nature of this subtle and 
mysterious fluid, and form an era in the history 
of electrical science.” 


From the New York American. 
ELECTRICITY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The annexed letter is from a clear, strong 
minded, original thinker, who has views upon 
the subject of the Newtonian philosophy—of 
the universal agency of electricity in the hu- 
man system and in the inanimate material 
world, and upon other points of philosophy 
—which, because unlike those generally re- 
ceived, will, when made public, be found diffi- 
cult to confute, and too significant and full of 
change to overlook. Meantime, we call atten- 
tion to the points laid down in this letter :— 
To the Editor of the New York American : 

Sir—The papers I addressed to you in the 
winter of 1838, and copies of those addressed 
to professors in different literary institutions, 
endeavouring to establish, by an inductive 
course of reasoning, derived from facts, that 
oxygen and hydrogen were held in combina- 
tion in the form of water by the centripetal 
action of electricity, will, in all probability, be 

















made manifest by experiments now making on 
steam, 

All the difficulties encountered by the expe- 
riments, in arriving at the truth, I apprehend, 
arises from conferring on electricity properties 
it does not possess. 

It is long since I came to the conclusion, 
that there was but one electricity, and that the 
multifarious phenomena it exhibited did not 
arise from any difference in the principle itself, 
but entirely from the properties of the matter 
with which it entered into combination. 

That galvanism was the electricity of water. 

Positive electricity, that of the atmosphere. 

Negative electricity, that of the land. 

If my recollection serves me, the papers 
addressed to you in 1838 expressed that 
opinion: and also that evaporation and con- 
densation resulted from electric action. 

The phenomenon manifesting itself in steam 
escaping from a boiler, proceeds, I apprehend, 
from the superfluous electricity being freed by 
the centrifugal force of caloric, from its com- 
bination with oxygen and hydrogen condensed 
into water, more of the principle being required 
to preserve them in a combined state, than they 
retain when separated. 

The paper I have been some time engaged 
on at your instance, in relation to that and 
other branches of natural science, has been 
delayed by necessary attention to my usual 
vocations; but hope, ere long, to have the 
pleasure of bringing it to a close. 

Yours, WwW. 

New York, January 4, 1841. 


INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 


The Gazette des Tribunaux, on the authority 
of a correspondent at Weimar, recounté the 
following interesting tale: A patrol going its 
rounds not long ago, in the environs of Ei- 
senach, in this dukedom, arrested a you 
vagabond whose mild manners, address, an 
intelligence, when examined, excited the com- 
passion of his hearers. He related that his 
name was Charles Kezemann, his age eleven 
years, and his birth-place Stetefeld, a village 
near Eisenach. When he was two years old, 
his father and mother took him with them into 
France, and arrived at Paris; but his father 
soon afterwards, being unable to obtain em- 
ployment, entered into the Foreign Legion, 
and went with it to Algiers, taking his wife 
and child with him. The young lad gave an 
accurate description of the city. At Algiers 
he said his mother died. After this the legion 
went into Spain, the language of which coun- 
try the unfortunate boy also acquired. Here 
he partook not only of the fatigues, but also of 
the dangers of the army. These, however, 
were much lightened by the kindness of the 
commander of the legion, Colonel Conrad, at 
whose death the child was present. He stated 
with great feeling the tokens of affection given 
to him by the colonel, who frequently caressed 
him with tears in his eyes ; saying, he remind- 
ed him of his own little boy at Paris. Keze- 
mann, the father, remained for some after the 
death of the colonel in the service of Spain, 
being some time at Madrid and Vittoria. They 
returned to Algiers, but falling into the deepest 
distress, the father, feeling more for his child 
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than for himself, determined to send C harles to 
France with two of his fellow-countrymen, 
who had been his comrades in the legion, with 
the hope that, on reaching Paris, the boy might 
find the family of Colonel Conrad, and obtain 
protection. ‘The boy was carried by force on 
board ship, and landed with the two men at 
Toulon, whence they departed on foot, begging 
their way. Having in vain endeavoured to 
find the family of his late benefactor, the colo- 
nel, young Kezemann lost all hope, and made 
up his mind to return with his two companions 
to his native country. The three begged their 
way through Strasburg and Frankfort till they 
reached Mentz, where those who had so long 
been the boy’s protectors deserted him. Still 
anxious to reach his native village, the name 
and situation of which his father had commu- 
nicated to him, he continued to beg his way, 
sometimes living upon alms, and sometimes 
upon the allowance of the prisons in which he 
was confined as a vagabond, till he reached 
the gates of Eisenach, where he was so terri- 
fied by the manner in which he was questioned 
by the guard, that he fled into a forest near the 
town, and had subsisted for three days on roots 
and the bark of young trees, when he was ar- 
rested by the patrol. As the veracity of his 
narrative, so far at least as concerned his birth 
and the departure of his father was fully esta- 
blished, a detailed report was transmitted to the 
grand duke, who has, in consequence, taken 
the poor deserted boy under his patronage, and 
placed him, at his own charge, in the school at 
Eisenach, where he has won the affections of 
his master and school-fellows by the docility 
of his conduct, his gratitude to his benefactor, 
and his aptitude and application in study, being 
universally called by cD playmates the young 
African. 
— 


For “ The Friend.” 


Intemperance in England.—* Gin-palaces” 
of London. 


Having observed in ‘* The Friend”’ of the 
9th instant, the statistics of intemperance in 
England, copied from a Burlington newspaper, 
it has occurred to me that such as may have 
been interested in these data, might be willing 
to read a little more upon the same subject. 

During the year ending on the 5th of the 
Ist month, 1837, the quantity of distilled spi- 
rits legally introduced from abroad into Eng- 
land, was 31,822,178 gallons, being an in- 
crease over that of 1830, of 4,102,125 gallons. 
I have no statistics by which the increase in 
consumption of other intoxicating drinks 
might be exhibited, or the question determined 
whether there has or has not been an increase 
in the consumption of alcoholic liquors since 
the year 1837. 

he number of licenses granted to public 


"brewers in 1836, was 1694, of which 84 were 


in London. Compared with some of the 
brewing establishments, for the operation of 
which these licenses were obtained, as, for 
‘example, that of Barclay, Perkins & Co., on 
the southern shore of the Thames, the largest 
in the United States dwindle to mere pigmies 
in their dimensions. 

The number of licenses in 1830 for the sale 
of liquors throughout England, was 68,155. 
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Of these, 4,461 were in London. The annual 
expenditure for intoxicating liquors throughout 
the country is, as nearly as can be estimated, 
51,000,000 of pounds sterling, er about fwo 
hundred and t five millions of dollars ! 
The following statements illustrate the com- 
parative effects of habits of temperance upon 
longevity, between members of the Society of 
Friends, and the community in general. 1 am 
indebted for them to.a friend in London, who 
has taken an active part in the promotion of 
the temperance cause since its late revival in 
Great Britain. | 
The united ages of 100 persons, succes- 
sively buried in Chesterfield church- 
yard, ending the 16th of bith month, 
1834, amount to 2516 years, 6 months. 
Average Bess 96.) Boor 
Of these 100 individuals, there reached the 
age of 80 years and upwards 2 
70 “ “ 12 
The united ages of 100 persons, succes- 
sively buried in Chesterfield Monthly 
Meeting, ending the 27th of 11th month, 
1834, amount to 4790 years, 7 months. 


Average eo. 6. « 
Of these 100 individuals, there reached the 
age of 80 and upwards 19 
70 = 30 


The Annual Monitor has published a report 


from a half-penny up to six-pence. 
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By this 
means, the ragged urchin who has just begged 
a couple of farthings in the street, is as readily 
accommodated as the labourer who has earned 
a shilling. I know of no spectacle which, 
taken in connection with its consequences, is 
more humiliating than that of the interior of 
some of these gin-shops, where men, women, 
and children pour out, in mutual sympathy, 
their bacchanalian libations. ‘The lazzarone of 
Naples is content with his five “* grani’’ worth 
of maccaroni, and a sunny nook wherein he may 
repose in blissful lethargy ; but in London, the 
houseless beggar and the child, whose whole 
possession is a scanty covering of rags and 
one or two pennies, are rarely content, unless 
stimulated by a potation from one of these 
great sources of intemperance. In a work 
published a few years since, are found the fol- 
lowing remarks:—*‘‘In some of these gin- 
temples, I have myself seen nearly one hun- 
dred persons, at one time, busily engaged in 
doing homage to Bacchus. It is computed 
that upwards of 3,000,000 of pounds (sterling) 
are annually expended by the lower classes in 
the metropolis, in .the article of gin alone; 
there are thousands} indeed, of these lower 
classes who chiefly live on gin—the almost 
universal article of drink with them. It is 
quite common for such persons fo be three or 








of the deaths of rather more than two hundred | four days without partaking of any kind o 


adult members of the Society of Friends. Of 
these persons, 90 were between 70 and 98 
years of age, the average being about 80. 
Nearly 25 of them were from 78 to 98, and 
the average age of 10 of them is 94 years! 
The result exhibited in the comparison in- 
stituted above, is so greatly in favour of the 
‘“* Friends,” that it can hardly be considered as 
an accurate criterion, whereby to judge of the 
whole body of that Society in comparison with 
the world at large. Could the same compari- 
son, however, be made in London and its 


solid food.’’* 
this ! 

Some idea of the number of these retailing 
shops, and the method pursued for obtaining 
customers, may be obtained from the following 
extract :—** Contiguous to Clare market, on 
the west side, are nine gin-palaces within the 
range of less than one hundred yards. One of 
them was opened on Saturday evening, with a 
band of music on the first floor, (second story 
in America,) with placards, announcing that 


What a picture of humanity is 


the first customer should receive a bounty of 


vicinity, I doubt not that the result would be | five shillings, and all those who entered after- 


still more favourable in regard to “ Friends.” 

The gin-palaces of London constitute some 
of the ** plague-spots” of that mammoth city. 
They are the fountains whence vice courses, 
with its thousand streams of darkness, through- 
out that vast metropolis of the enlightened 
world. The external appearance of the most 
elegant of these establishments may be con- 
ceived from the following description: ‘* We 
came before a house, the front of which dis- 
played, in all their architectural magnificence, 
pillars of the Corinthian order; a large clock, 
which could be illuminated at night, showed 
the hour, in a manner peculiarly attractive, 
from an elevated part of the building, and a 
lamp of immense J es amey es profusely deco- 
rated, was suspended over the entrance. This 
was a gin-shop.”* ‘These buildings are en- 
tered through a double door, which is closed 
by springs, thus obviating an incessant noise 
of latches, and saving the customers the labour 
of closing them themselves. The windows 
are so constructed as successfully to prevent 
the revellings by day, and the orgies by night, 
from being observed from without. Upon the 
counter, within, arranged in regular gradation, 
are glasses of all sizes “to suit customers,” 


* Mephistopheles in London. 


wards, during the evening and Sunday, should 
have fo glasses of spirits for the price of one. 
Both on that evening and Sunday morning, the 
concourse was so great that fvo policemen 
were compelled to be in attendance, to prevent 
a riot.’’t 

The occupants of the gin-palaces are said to 
realise large fortunes in a very short term of 
years ; “*but I will tell you how they manage 
to do so. In some obscure part of the town, 
upon an unoccupied piece of ground, several 
houses of the smallest kind are built. One of 
these, the retailer of gin purchases, as soon as 
it is erected, fits it up as a small distillery, and 
there secretly aiudiinade an immense quan- 
tity of illicit spirit, which is conveyed by his 
agents into the gin-palace. By defiauding his 
majesty of the duties, he is enabled to under- 
sell others in the trade. Some gin-sellers are 
more honest. ‘They purchase the raw spirit 
from the distiller, paying all the duties, then 
adulterate it more than one half with the most 
poisonous materials. ‘They do not cheat the 
king’s revenue—they only destroy the king’s 
subjects. The profit arises from the extent to 
which they can adulterate the raw spirit, or 


* Great Metropolis, vol. 1, p. 47. 
+ London newspaper, 1836. 
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procure an illicit distillation, and from the 
immense quantity drunk by the lower orders. 
Gunpowder has not produced half the effect of 
this intoxicating spirit; steam is not to be 
compared to its power. ‘The discovery of 
Friar Bacon may kill a few thousands occa- 
sionally, but gin is destroying nine tenths of 
the population of this vast metropolis.”’* 

But one of the worst features of the shops 
in question, is the extent to which they contri- 
bute to the abuse of the first day of the week. 
“‘In the gray of the Sunday morning, at the 
sound of the matin bell, the gin-temples open 
wide their portals to all comers. ‘Time was 
when gin was to be found only in by-lanes and 
blind alleys—but now, gin is become a giant 
demi-god—a mighty spirit, dwelling in gaudy, 
gold-beplastered temples, erected to his honour 
in every street, and worshipped by countless 
thousands, who daily sacrifice at his shrine 
their health, their strength, their money, their 
minds, their wives, children, sacred home and 
liberty. Juggernaut is but a fool to him! for 
the devotees of Juggernaut do but put them- 
selves in the way of being crushed to death 
beneath his chariot wheels, and are put out of 
their misery at once; but the devotees of the 
great Gin devote themselves to lingering mis- 
ery; for his sake they are contented to drag 
on a degraded existence—to see their children 
pine, dwindle and famish ; to steep themselves 
in poverty to the lips, and die, at last, paupers. 
Sunday is especially devoted to the worship of 
this great spirit.’’t 

Other extracts from the works already 
quoted, as well as from others, might be intro- 
duced, in order to give an adequate idea of the 
effects which these same gin-palaces have upon 
the life, the habits, and the morals of ‘ the 
lower orders” of the population of London. 
But the above are sufficient—it is a fearful pic- 
ture, and the back-ground shall be left unfilled. 

Pury Eare. 





From the Philanthropist. 
PROGRESS OF THINGS. 

When, in 1784, a vessel from the United 
States carried a small quantity of cotton into 
Liverpool, it was regarded as an illegal transac- 
tion. People could not believe that it had been 
grown in any state of the Union. About the 
same time a duty being proposed in congress 
on the import of foreign cotton, a representative 
from South Carolina announced, that the * cul- 
tivation of cotton was in contemplation by the 
planters of South Carolina and Georgia, and 
that if good seed could be procured, it might 
sueceed !”” ‘There were four things to contend 
against,—want of labour, want of capital, want 
of experience, want of Whitney’s gin. And 
yet, in the space of about forty years from that 
period, we find that the value of cotton export 
from this countty was over thirty-six millions 
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to begin with,—plenty of labour, plenty of 
capital, the experience of the southern planter, 
and the use of his inventions. How long be- 
fore the British market, filled with East India 
cotton, will be closed against that grown on our 
soil? Should cotton continue to be the staple 
of the south, the time will probably come when 
the southern planter, casting away all constitu- 
tional scruples, will demand protection against 
East India importation, and call upon govern- 
ment to foster home manufactures, that he may 
find a domestic market for his produce. By 
| that time, however, the corn laws may have 
been repealed, so that the grain-growing west, 
receiving British manufactures in exchange for 
its wheat, may have as strong constitutional ob- 
jections to a tariff, as the cotton-growing south 
now has. Cireumstances, by giving a tremen- 
dous stimulus to cotton-raising, have given an 
exorbitant power to slavery. Circumstances, 
by lessening the value of this staple, may be 
overruled for the overthrow of slavery. When 
a great evil is to be removed, the Ruler of Na- 
tions often combines physical with moral in- 
strumentalities. 


EFFECTS OF TEMPERANCE, 

T'rom Hall’s late work on Ireland is taken 
the following account of the change effected in 
one family by the energetic and benevolent 
Matthew. It is an affecting picture. 

We entered, one day, a cottage, in a suburb 

;of Cork: a woman was knitting stockings at 
the door; it was as neat and as comfortable as 
any in the most prosperous district of England. 
We tell her brief story in her own words, as 
nearly as we can recall them. ‘My husband 
is a wheelwright, and always earned his guinea 
a week ; he was a good workman, and neither 
a bad man nor a bad husband, but the love for 
the drink was strong in him, and it was not 
often he brought home more than five shillings 
out of his one pound one on a Saturday night; 
and it broke my heart to see the poor children 
too ragged to send to school, to say nothing of 
the starved look they had out of the little I could 
give them. Well, God be praised, he took the 
pledge ; and the next Saturday he laid twenty- 
one shillings upon the chair you sit upon. Oh! 
didn’t I give thanks on bended knees that night? 
Still, I was fearful it wouldn’t last, I spent no 
more than the five shillings I was used to, 
saying to myself, the money will be more 
wanted than it is now. Well, the next week 
he brought me the same, and the next, and the 
next, until eight weeks passed; and, glory be 
to God! there was no change for the bad in my 
husband; and all the while he never asked me 


| why there was nothing better for him out of his 


hard earnings; so I felt there was no fear for 
him; and the ninth week when he came home 
to me, 1 had this table bought, and these six 


of dollars! In 1835, fifty years after the time | chairs, one for himself, four for the children, 


when the planters had it in contemplation to 
raise cotton, the crop amounted to 1,200,000 
bales! Wonderful increase ! 

Britain now has it in contemplation to raise 
cotton in the East Indies. The work is, indeed, 
already commenced. She has four advantages 


* Mephistopheles in London. 
t+ Sunday in London. 
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and one for myself. And I was dressed in a 
new gown, and the children all had new clothes 
and shoes and stockings, and upon his own 
chair I put a bran new suit; and upon his plate 
I put the bill and resate for them all—just the 
eight sixteen shillings they cost that I’d saved 
out of his wages, not knowing what might hap- 
pen, and that always before went for drink. 
And he cried, good lady and good gentleman, 


he cried like a baby—but ’twas with thanks to 
God ; and now where’s the healthier man than 
my husband in the county Cork, or happier 
wife than myself, or dacenter or better fed chil- 
dren than our own four ?”’ 

it is most unlikely that such a family will 
again sink into poverty and wretchedness. 


For“ The Friend.” 
THE BURIAL OF THE YEAR. 


It seemed as if the wor.p were at the grave ! 
And made me think of that assembly, which 
Must one day stand before the great white throne. 
Anon a voice, as of the Spirit, said : 
Of friends departed, not to come again, 
’Tis sad to think ; but, in your sadness, know 
That to the Year there were no bands in death. 
He died at midnight, when the sky was filled 
With stars, that wakeful watched above his bed, 
And his expiring was so smooth a glide 
From life, that they, unconscious of the change, 
Sat watching still until the dawn of day. 


The Year hath witnessed many thrilling scenes : 
He saw the Winter leave his icy throne, 
Unwept by nought but things of frozen heart, 
Whose tears were only those of selfish joy. 
The liberated trees then wore a smile; 
And scores of flowers appeared in priestly dress, 
And waved their censers, to perfume the house 
Where Nature worships, while the worshipped God 
Conversed in thunder with th’ adoring Earth. 
He saw the Earth when gorgeously arrayed 
In autumn dress, unconscious that her flush, 
So beautiful, was hectic, tokening death ;— 
Then saw the colour fading from the cheek, 
A want of vigour steal o’er all the frame, 
And, ere he died, the Earth was laid in state, 
A giant corpse, stiff, pulseless, cold, and pale. 
He also saw the wicked and their deeds— 
The robber creep, with softly step, along, 
The drunkard quaff the nectar of the pit, 
The tyrant scourge the unoffending slave, 
The scoffer laugh at God and heaven and wo,— 
While at their coming Hell beneath was moved. 
He saw the Flames embrace the trembling house, 
Tornadoes make their desolating march, 
The Grave devour the earliest pledge of love, 
And, still regardless of the father’s heart, 
Prepare a feast of her who gave the pledge. 
He saw more grateful scenes—the drunkard clothed, 
And in his mind, and looking like a man! 
And ever and anon he heard the tones 
Of many harps, that seemed to be in heaven, 
Their masic giving when the sinner turned. 
He also saw the pious fall asleep, 
And, in their sleep, arise, and walk away, 
Till they awoke in wandering on the banks 
Of that majestic river, which doth flow, 
In crystal waters, from the throne of God. 


One ceremony now before we part :— 
Doth any one of this assembly see 
Another whom he hates, come hither both, 
And o’er this grave shake heartily the hand, 
And hence forget each feeling of revenge. 
The day is coming when you all shall lie 
Beside each other, on one clayey bed, 
And underneath the same hosed cutisigene ; 
And can you sweetly rest, while knowing that 
Beside you close may be the one you hate ? 
And, ol! if still at enmity with Gop, 
Now sue for peace, and living henceforth live. 
The massive hands of the world’s clock have moved 
Their yearly inch towards the millennium, 
And you to death are nearer one degree ! 
Rich moments come and go, but ne'er return ! 
Then hail them as they pass, their treasure buy, 
And lay it up securely in the heavens. 


A New Year now is born, to live its life, 
And weave its part of the world’s winding-sheet, 
And then be gathered to the Elder Years. 
Concerning you what tidings shall it bear ? 
Lewis C. Gunn. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
INCITEMENT TO DUTY. 


The practice of endeavouring to stir up one 
another in the discharge of our several duties 
is often attended with good. Family visiting, 
under divine direction, has long been recum- 
mended by yearly meetings, and practised by 
many faithful watchmen, to the great benefit of} Aji Friends, every where, who have tasted 
the flock over whom the Holy Ghost had made| of the goodness of God, keep in the savour 
them overseers. ‘To move under a concern | thereof, and let not your minds be drawn away 
which the Lord has begotten in the heart, and| from that which is living, for that which is 
to act in it as he furnishes ability to speak to| living cometh from above, and makes you 
the conditions of the visited, are essential re-| jively ; but that which is corruptible, cometh 
quisites in the right performance of the work.| from the earth, and brings death with it over 
When a concern arises in a meeting to engage | your souls; therefore, watch in diligence to 
in this sérvice, it is proper to weigh it carefully, | retain the savour of the life of truth, that you 
and while guarding against hasty or unauthor- may live from a sense that Christ liveth in 
ized movements, it is needful also to remember you, who is the seed, the truth, the noble 
that we have a cunning enemy, ever ready to plant, and grows and bringeth forth fruit in 
discourage and dishearten the fearful diffident| y 
ones, whom he can furnish with excuses, to 
induce them to draw back the shoulder from 
the burden, and to turn aside from duty. We 
are again entering upon a new year, which 
brings with it the usual reasons of investigation, 
upon divers points of public and private duty. 
In some parts of this yearly meeting labours 
have been entered on to promote greater dili- 
gence in attending our religious meetings in 
conformity with the concern transmitted through 
the extracts. May the laboumprove a lasting 
blessing. 

Having reeently met with a sheet containing 
an Epistle of Stephen Crisp’s on the subject of 
divine worship, and the unseemly habit of 
sleeping in meeting, I thought it might be in| weakness out of the power, and this brings out 
point at the present time. The figure of a) of the savour and feeling of the goodness of 
professed Christian dozing and nodding in a God, and so makes meetings unprofitable, and 
religious assembly must have a very offensive | as it comes through custom to be allowed and 
effect upon s rs and young people. But) submitted to, it leads into hypocrisy, that is to 
when such occupy offices in the church, or are | say, into a professing to wait upon God, and a 
considered suitable to face the congregation, | presenting the body in the meeting, and then 
this habit must have a pernicious influence, | letting the heart (which God requires) depart 
mortifying their friends who sit near or observe | far from him, even into the ease and liberty of 
them, and thus disturb their efforts to attain a| the flesh, in which the apostle said, they that 
proper abstraction of mind. If there be pre-| lived could not please God. 
sent any who are tempted to scoff at religion,| ‘Therefore, dear Friends, I exhort you, con- 
the nodding Christian would very probably | sider what you do when you assemble together, 
excite the disposition. Should there come into} and let it be in the name of Jesus, that is in 
the assembly, a stranger sincerely praying to|his power, not in the weakness, nor in the 
find there spiritual food and comfort, and his fleshly or carnal mind, which is at enmity with 
eye be cag by the spectacle of an apparently | God, but in his name and power make war 
advanced Christian, occupying a conspicuous | with the fleshly, and with the drowsy spirit 
station, sleeping and nodding at his or her| that lodgeth there, and in the faith overcome it, 
post, how would he reasonably conclude, that} and be not overcome by it, for that is bondage : 
whatever may be the profession here, life and| and hold your meetings in the spirit, where 
zeal must have become extinct, and I need not| every one is made alive and flourisheth, and 
be seeking the living among the dead. Ought} grows in life and in dominion, and shines forth 
not persons who have a difficulty in keeping) to the glory of God, and to the comforting and 
awake, to take every precaution to enable them | refreshing one of another. 
to resist effectually the drowsy spirit with; For as any one suffereth himself to be over- 
which they are assailed? Prayer and fasting} taken with sleep in a meeting, he loseth the 
would doubtless counteract it, and they had | sense of the power of God, he becomes a grief 
much better forego the profits of the labour of to the diligent, and an evil example to the negli- 
an hour or two before meeting, than weary | gent, oui himself under the judgment of 
themselves into a condition more fit for slum-| God’s power in his own conscience, which 
bering, than spiritual exercise before the Lord.| when he awaketh riseth up against him; and 
A wakeful, watchful frame of mind becomes | also he is under the judgment of the power in 
the servant of Christ, and no one can be sup-| the whole meeting, which, when he comes to 
posed to have his loins girded, and light burn-|a true sense of, will be no light thing; and 
ing, waiting for the coming of his Lord, who| further, if any come in and see such things 
fails asleep, nor will such an one be likely to| among you, who make a profession of an 


serve such forgetful and slothful servants. 


An Epistle of Stephen Crisp’s, exhorting 
Friends to Diligence, and a living concern 

in Meetings appointed for the Worship of 
rod. 


Go 


ou. 

And all Friends, every where, who thus 
keep and retain the savour of life in them, they 
will come to feel daily quickenings thereby, 
and will have power over the nature that is 
dead in Adam to all good works, and especially 
to waiting upon God with a steadfast and 
stayed mind; nothing so hard as this to that 
old and corrupt nature which is soon weary. 
This is that nature, which cannot watch with 
Christ one hour; but let his trials and suffer- 
ings be ever so great, this leads from watching 
to sleeping, this hath no fellowship with the 
seed of God in its suffering, and shall have 
none in its dominion. And where this drowsy 
nature stands uncrucified, it keeps you in the 


know Him to gird himself, and come forth and | 
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inward power, and an inward quickening spi- 
rit, and a worship that is inward in the spirit 
and truth, herein such cause the name of God 
to be dishonoured, the way of truth to be 
holden in little esteem, by such who know it 
not in themselves, and a stumbling-block is 
hereby laid in their way to hinder them from 
any further seeking after the truth. Oh, 
Friends! consider these things, and be all dili- 
gent in this matter, and Jet not that earthly part 
have liberty, but let it be kept in the cross till 
it dies, or else it will keep and hold you dead 
and insensible of God and one another. And 
this is it that hath hindered the growth of 
many, namely, their carelessness in coming to 
meetings, and their slothfulness when they are 
there. Therefore, for time to come, let every 
one that bears the profession of truth, be dili- 
gent in the work of God, and be good exam- 
ples to each other; and observe your time and 
hour of coming to meeting; and set not one 
hour, and then come at another; and neglect 
not your week-day meetings, by reason of 
your outward occasions, for that will not bring 
a blessing upon your affairs, but let all things 
give way to the service of God, and then all 
things shall work together for good unto you, 
and there shall be no lack of any thing that is 
good for you. 

So, dear Friends, in the true love of God 
have I written this unto you, as a word of ex- 
hortation, to stir up the pure mind in you all; 
and the God of power and strength give you 
of his might, ra of his power to help you in 
all your necessities, and in all your combats, 
and strengthen your faith, in which, and by 
which the victory is obtained, which is the 
desire of my soul for you all, who am your 
friend in the fellowship of the gospel. . 

Srepuen Crisp. 


— 
For “The Friend.” 
Historical fragments, illustrating the early 
religious labours of Friends in America, 
wit se i sketches of the first 
ministers who visited it. 
(Continued from p. 127.) 


The spirit of persecution was at this time 
very fierce at Salem, and no one did it endue 
with more bitterness than William Hathorn, 
one of the commissioners. He had levied so 
many fines upon Edward Harnet for not coming 
to their public place of worship, that on the Ist 
month, 1658, the r old man, he was then 
sixty-nine years of age, sold the very little pro- 
perty he had, that he might leave Massachusetts 
colony. He would not wrong his conscience 
by assembling with them to listen to a man 
made, and man paid, iministry; and as he had 
but little work in the way of his profession to 
do, he could not earn as much as would fur- 
nish his family with sustenance, and allow the 
constable enough to seize for the five shillings 
weekly fine. On considering the matter, he 
converted what he had into cash, and with his 
wife, who was seventy-three years old, prepared 
to depart. When Hathorn knew they were 
going, he sent the marshal with a warrant, 
who took thirty-seven shillings out of their lit- 
tle store. 

William Shattuck, who was one of those 
attached to the principles of our Society, 
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f resided in the town of Boston. He says, “‘after] | work for others, the law of the colony would | levying twelve shillings on them, to pay the er 
i was convinced by the light of the Lord in me, of | only have allowed them to take four pence out|constable, who had illegally detained them, ‘ 
the evil of that way of worship I had long lived | of every shilling he earned, whereas, they now | and brought them so far out of their course. , 
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_ reeting that he should be committed to the 


said to others was nothing to them—he must 
answer which they should choose to ask. En- 
dicot then inquired, what Scripture he had for 
not pulling off his hat. In reference to this, 
the prisoner quoted the passage, ‘* how can ye 
believe, which receive honour one of another, 
and seek not that honour that cometh from God 
only.”’ He then inquired, what it was in the 
governor’s bosom that required an act which 
was contrary to the faith ? adding, that he could 
look upon it as nothing else than pride. He 
then told them that honour did properly belong 
to the Lord, and that which was to be rendered 
from man to man, was only due to those in 
whom the image of God was apparent. Seal- 
ing his argument with the Scripture proof, that 
a vile person shall be contemned. Endicot 
immediately called to the jailer to have him 
away, saying, “‘ he judgeth us all to be vile 
persons.”” William was immediately taken to 
the jailer’s house, where, after he had been 
kept two hours, a mittimus was brought, di- 


house of correction; on his first entrance, be 
severely whipped, and that no one should be 
suffered to converse with him during his im- 
prisonment. William had been a tenant of 
deputy governor Bellingham, and his wife 
inquired of that officer when her husband 
should be let out of prison. She moreover 
said, that his liberty was necessary to enable 
him to provide for his household, for that they 
had nothing but what they laboured for. Bel- 
lingham told her to set her heart at rest, for 
that William should not come forth until he 
would promise to depart the patent. ‘To her 
inquiry, why.he could not have his libert 

after execution as well as others, he answered, 
‘* He has not wherewithal to pay five shillings 
a week for not coming to meeting, neither has 
he a house to go to.”” She then desired that 
he might be allowed to work for his family 
now while he was in prison. ‘This was also 
refused, because, if he had been permitted to 

















him, and persuade the children to do the same, 
that neither she nor they should ever want. 
He, himself, he said, intended to have the son, 
who was fit to keep his sheep. The intentions 
of the deputy governor were however frus- 
trated, for William’s wife, in loving confidence 
of her husband’s faith and affection, gathered 
the children, and followed him to Rhode 
Island. ‘There this persecuted family found 
shelter, employment, and sustenance. 

During the Ist month, 1658, three Friends 
of Salem, viz:—John Small, Josiah South- 
wick and John Burton, believed it would be 
proper for them to go to Rhode Island to see 
the country, and to seek out a place for them- 
selves and their families to settle. The first 
day they travelled about thirty miles, and 
coming to Dedham towards night, they would 
have gone to the ordinary to lodge. This, 
however, they were prevented from doing, 
being arrested whilst quietly passing through 
the street, at the command of Captain Lusher, 
the chief man of the town. ‘This officer, 
assisted by the minister of the place, undertook 
to examine the prisoners, touching their reli- 
gious opinions. As they saw that the ques- 
tions were intended to ensnare them, they de- 
clined answering, but freely informed them 
who they were, and whither they were jour- 
neying. ‘The captain continued them in cus- 
tody, telling them, that he would send them 
where they would be obliged to answer. The 
next morning the constable, with aid, and hal- 
bert, and brazen headed staff, carried them like 
convicted felons to Boston. There, being 
taken first before Bellingham, he applied many 
insulting expressions to them, and promised 
that they should be committed to prison. They 
appealed to Endicot, who appears to have been 
struck with the outrage committed upon them, 
and immediately commanded them to be set at 
liberty, saying, “* We cannot hinder men from 
travelling on their journeys.”” Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, he granted a warrant for 


by any person or persons be known, or sus- 
pected to be such a one, the persons so know- 
ing, or suspecting him, shall forthwith acquaint 
the constable, or his deputy, on pain of present- 
ment, and so liable to censure in court, who 
forthwith shall diligently endeavour to appre- 
hend them, and command them to depart out 
of the township and this government: and in 
case any such person delay or refuse to depart, 
then the said constable, or deputy, ghall appre- 
hend them or him, and bring him or them 
before the magistrate in their tgwnship, if there 
be any ; and where there is none, to the select 
men appointed by the court for that purpose, 
who shall cause him or them to be whipt by 
the constable, or his deputy, or pay five pounds, 
and then conveyed out of the township; and 
the same course to be taken with every of 
them, as often as any of them transgress this 
order ; in case of extremity for harbour or food, 
the constable, or his deputy, shall relieve them 
for their money ; provided they suffer not any 
person or persons to resort unto them whilst 
they are under their custody. 

‘And forasmuch as the meeting of such 
persons (whether strangers or others) proveth 
to the destructing of the peace of this govern- 
ment, it is therefore enacted by this court, and 
the authority thereof, that henceforth no such 
meeting be assembled, or kept by any person in 
any place within this government, under the 
penalty of forty shillings a time for every 
speaker, and ten shillings a time for every 
hearer, and forty shillings a time for the owner 
of the place that permits them so to meet to- 
gether ; and if they meet together at the silent, 
(so called,) then every person so meeting 
together, shall pay ten shillings a time, and the 
owner of the place shall pay forty shillings a 
time. 

‘*Forasmuch as it was ordered at June 
court last, that all.such as were house-keepers, 
or at their own dispose, that were not freemen, 
and have not taken the oath of fidelity to this 





r in, and had turned from it, the cruel spirit in| kept him at labour, and retained the whole of| The following law was enacted by the gene- e 
: its instraments of cruelty speedily followed | the proceeds. William understanding from his |ral court of Plymouth patent held during the 3 
5 me.’ It appears, that as he did not attend at| wife that they intended to keep him in prison | first month of this year. i 
B their place of worship, they sent the constable | until he would consent to leave the province,| ‘* Whereas there hath been several persons pu 
i to see where he was. ‘The officer found him | and that they purposed placing his children out|come into this government, commonly called és 
; sitting quietly at home, and for this offence he | as servants, was much distressed in his mind. | Quakers, whose doctrines and practices mani- th 
was afterwards arrested and brought before the | He says, ‘‘ So I desired counsel of the Lord |festly tend to the subverting of the fundamen- ; 
governor and court. ‘This was in the Ist} what to do in it, and found freedom to depart | tals of Christian religion, church order, and the e 
month, 1658. As he entered their presence | from thence—their arm of cruelty was so great; | civil peace of this government, as appears by fi 
; with his hat on, Endicot looked upon him with | and I sent a writing to the magistrates, and the|the testimonies given in several depositions, v 
; great disdain and contempt, and said, ‘ Art| jailer brought me word, that if I would begone | and otherwise. It is enacted by this court and os 
\ thou come to this ?’’ Having commanded the | the next day out of the patent, I might depart|the authority thereof, That no Quakers, nor = 
|) prisoner's hat to be pulled off, he appeared to|the prison.’”” On further expostulation, he | persons commonly so called, be entertained by rm 
F become more and more excited oul enraged, | obtained liberty to remain three days, in which | any person or persons within this government, el 
q and exclaimed, “Thy Quakerism will not) time he endeavoured to collect the money due | under the penalty of five pounds for every such th 
F cleanse thee from thy uncleanness.’”’ With} him, and pay his debts. After this, William | default, or be whipt; and in case any one should a 
this and many other violent and bitter taunts, | proceeded at once to Rhode Island, to seek a| entertain any of those persons ignorantly, if he ‘ 
he continued to assail the prisoner, who re-|home for himself and family. ‘The enmity, | testify on his oath that he knew them not to be ¥ 
mained calm and unmoved, endeavouring to | however, of Bellingham did not cease when |such, he shall be free of the aforesaid penalty ; d 
a answer as he had opportunity, and found free- | the object of it had left their patent. He en-| provided that he, upon his first discovering 
\ dom in his own mind to speak. ‘To many |deavoured to persuade William’s wife nojthem to be such, do diseover them to the con- : 
a questions which were put by the magistrates | longer to regard him as her husband, telling | stable or his deputy. ' 
¥ on the bench, William replied, by referring | her, she should never hear of him again, ad ‘‘It is also enacted by the court and the ; 
, them to the answers he had already furnished | that it was but to get rid of her and the four | authority thereof, That ifany Ranter or Quaker, 
; to the messenger they had sent to him from | children that he had gone to Rhode Island. Hej or any person commonly so called, shall come ' 
; time to time. They told him what he had | further promised her, that if she would disown | into any township within this government, and 
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government, should take the said oath by the 
time then prefixed, or to be fixed, to the colo- 
nies use, the sum of five pounds: and whereas 
divers persons, notwithstanding all patience 
and long forbearance, refuse to take the said 
oath, and yet make their residence amongst us, 
it is therefore enacted by the court, That every 
such person or persons shall, every general 
court, be summoned to make their appearance 
thereat, during the time of their abode in this 
government ; and if any such person or per- 
sons shall refuse to take the said oath, shall be 
fined the sum of £5 to the colonies use. 
Whereas the multitude of freemen is but small, 
and the inhabitants of the townships many 
more, who have equal votes with the freemen 
in the choice of deputies, who being the body 
of the freemen representative, together with 
the magistrates, have equal votes for the enact- 
ing of laws, who, by weakness, prejudice, or 
otherways, it hath, or may come to pass, that 
very unfit or unworthy persons may be chosen, 
that cannot answer the courts trust in such 
place. It is therefore ordered, ‘That at such 
courts as magistrates and deputies are to act in 
making laws, and being assembled, the court 
in the first place take notice of their members, 
and if they find any unfit for such a trust, that 
they and the reason thereof, be returned to the 
town from whence they were sent, that they 
may make choice of more able persons to 
send in the stead, as the time will permit. 

“Whereas it hath been an ancient and 
wholesome order, bearing date, &c., That no 
person coming from other parts, be allowed an 
inhabitant of this jurisdiction, but by the ap- 
probation of the governor, or two of the ma- 
gistrates at the least, and that many persons, 
contrary to this order of court, crept into some 
townships} Which are, and may be a great dis- 
turbance to our more peaceable proceedings : 
Be it enacted, That if any such person or per- 
sons shall be found, that hath not, doth not, 
nor will not apply and approve themselves, so 
as to procure the approbation of the governor 
and two of the assistants, that such be inquired 
after, and if any such person shall be found, 
that either they depart the government, or else 
that the court take some such course therein as 
shall be thought meet. 

‘Tt is enacted by the court, That hence- 
forth no public meeting shall be set up, but 
such as the court shall approve of.” 

Humphrey Norton, soon after his return 
from New Haven to Rhode Island, reviewed 
this law. Some of his remarks thereon shall 
appear in our next. N.E. 


Narrative of a Scottish Snow Storm. 


_ ‘The annexed graphic narrative is transferred 
from the last number of the ** Farmers’ Cabi- 
net,”’ in which it is given without reference to 
the source whence derived. Jt cannot fail to 
interest the reader. 

** But of all the storms that ever Scotland 
witnessed, or, I hope, ever will again, there is 
none that can once be compared with that of 
the memorable night between Friday the 24th, 
and Saturday the 25th of January, 1794; and 
which fell with peculiar violence on that divi- 
sion of the south of Scotland that lies between 
Crawford Muir and the Border; in these 
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bounds, seventeen shepherds perished, and| we were compelled to hold our mouths between 
upwards of thirty were carried home insensi-| our knees, to recover our breath ; and then we 
ble; the number of sheep that were lost far) got into an eddying wind that was altogether 
exceeded any possibility of calculation; whole insufferable ; at the same time, we were strug- 


flocks were overwhelmed, and no one knew 
where they were, until the snow was dissolved, 
when they were all found dead. I saw twelve 
scores of excellent ewes, all of one age, lying 
dead, all with their heads one way, as if a 
whole flock had dropped dead, going from the 


washing ! many hundreds were driven into the 


rivers by the violence of the storm, and these 


the floods carried away, so that they were 


never found at all. The greater part of these 
rivers, on which the storm was most deadly, 
run into the Solway Frith, on which there is a 


place called the Beds of Esk, where the tide’ 
throws out and leaves whatever is carried into 
it by the rivers: where, after the storm sub-| 


sided, there were found on that place, and 
shores adjacent, 1840 sheep, 9 cattle, 3 horses, 
2 men, | woman, 45 dogs, and 180 hares, 
besides a vast number of smaller animals. 

‘I went to bed in the byre-loft, where I 
slept with a neighbour shepherd, Borthwick ; 
but, although fatigued with walking through 
the snow, I could not close my eyes, so that I 


gling amongst snow so deep, that our progress 
In the way we should go was quite equivocal, 
|having by this time lost all idea of east, west, 
‘north, or south. Still we were determined, and 


| persevered, not knowing whither, sometimes 
rolling over the snow, and weltering in it up to 
the chin. There was an enclosure around the 
house to the westward, denominated the 
** park,” which did not extend to more than 
three hundred yards beyond it, but to this 
‘small space were all our exertions confined 
‘until day-light—two hours after we had left the 
house ! 

‘+ After we got clear of the park, we also got 
free of the eddy of the wind, which now drove 
\full in our faces; we therefore proceeded in a 
line, one before the other, changing places 
every two or three minutes; and at length, 
after the greatest fatigue, reached the ridge of 
a long hill where the snow was thinner, havin 
been blown off by the force of the wind, an 
by this, we hoped to reach to within a short 
space of the ewes, which were still a mile and 








heard the first burst of the storm, between one|a half distant. Our master had taken the lead; 
and two o'clock, with a fury quite inconceiv-|I was next him, but soon began to ee 
able and indescribable! It began all at once,} from the depth of the snow, that he was lead- 
with such a tremendous roar, that I imagined| ing us quite wrong; but as we always trusted 
it a peal of thunder, until I felt the house rock-| implicitly to the person that was foremost for 
ing to its foundations. In a few minutes /|the time, I said nothing, until satisfied that we 
thrust my naked arm through the roof, in| were going in a direction very nearly opposite 
order, if possible, to ascertain what was going | to that we intended ; I then tried to expostulate 
on without, for it was perfect darkness—but I| with him, but he did not seem to understand 
could not then, nor can I now, express my! what I said, and on getting a glimpse of his 
astonishment—I felt as though I had thrust}countenance, I perceived that it was quite 
my arm into a body of snow. I deemed it a aoe Not to alarm him or the others, I 
judgment from heaven sent upon us, and went/said | was becoming terribly fatigued, and pro- 
to bed again, trembling with agitation. After) posed that we should lean on the snow, and 
three quarters of an hour, I rose and went to) take each a little spirit, (having brought a small 


the house, where. I found our master, the 
ploughman, Borthwick, and two maidservants 


quantity with me, fearing the worst,) and some 
bread and cheese: this was unanimously agreed 


sitting round the kitchen fire, with looks of|to, and I remarked that he swallowed the spi- 


dismay and despair! we agreed that the sooner 
we could reach the sheep, the better chance we 
had to save a remnant; we therefore resolved 
to make a bold effort, and endeavour to reach 
an excellent lot of 800 ewes, which lay a long 
way distant. Our excellent master made family 
worship a duty never to be neglected, but that 
morning, the manner in which he expressed 
our trust and confidence in heaven, was par- 
ticularly affecting. We then took our break- 
fast, filled our pockets with bread and cheese, 
sewed our plaids about us, tied down our hats 
with napkins coming under our chins, and each 
taking a strong staff in his hand, we set out on 
our attempt; but no sooner was the door 
closed upon us than we lost sight of each other 
—it was impessible for a man to see his hand 
held up before him, and it still wanted two 
hours till day-light—we had, therefore, no 
means of keeping together, but by following 
to one another’s voices, nor of working our 


rit rather eagerly, a thing not usual with him: 
and when he tried to eat, it was long before he 
could swallow a morsel: I felt convinced he 
would fail altogether, but as it would be easier 
to get him to the shepherd’s house—which 
was before us—than home, I made no proposal 
to return, but said, if they would trust them- 
selves to me, I would engage to lead them to 
the ewes, without going a foot out of the way; 
to this the other two consented, acknowledging 
they knew not where they were, but he never 
opened his mouth, nor did he speak a word for 
two hours after; it was only a temporary ex: 
haustion, however, for he recovered, and 
wrought until night, as well as any of us, but 
could never recollect a single circumstance that 
occu during that part of the journey. At 
half past ten we reached the sheep, just in time 
to save some of them. It was now wearing 
towards midday, and there were occasionally 
short intervals, when we could see around us, 


way, save by groping before us with our staves | perhaps for twenty yards; I grew quite impa- 
—a hopeless concern, for ere we got clear of|tient to find my own charge, and, leaving the 
the houses and hay-stacks, we had to roll our-|rest, | went away to them myself; I found 
selves over two or three wreaths or banks of| them in miserable circumstances, but by making 
snow, which we found it impossible to wade|the greatest exertions, I got about one half of 
through ; and all the while the wind and drift|them out of the snow, and left them in a place 
were so violent, that every two or three minutes | of safety, and made towards home, for it was 
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growing dark, and the storm was again raging | 
in all its darkness and fury. I was in no fear | 
of losing my way, for I could have found it| 
with my eyes bound up, and, indeed, long be-| 
fore I reached home, they were no use to me. 
I was terrified for the water, (Douglas Burn) | 
for in the morning it was flooded and gorged | 
up with snow in a frightful manner, and I was | 
fearful it was now quite impassable ; at length | 
I came to a place where I thought the water! 
should be, ont fell a boring and groping with | 
my long staff, but no water could I find; 1) 
then began to dread, that in spite of my sup-| 
posed accuracy, I had gone wrong: this greatly | 


surprised me, and, standing still to consider, | | mere intimation, we trust, will be sufficient. 


looked up towards heaven—I shall not say for 
what cause—and, to my utter amazement, | 
thought I beheld trees over my head, flourish- 
ing abroad over the whole sky! I never had 
witnéssed such an optical illusion before; it 
was so like enchantment that I knew not what 
to think, but felt the dread that some extraor- 
dinary thing was coming over me, and that I 
was deprived of my senses! I concluded that 
the storm was a great judgment, sent on us for 
our sins, and that this strange phantasy was 
connected with it—an illusion effected by evil 
spirits! I stood a good while in this painful 
trance, but at length, on making a bold exer- 
tion to escape from this fairy-vision, I came, 
all at once, in contact with the old tower! 
never in my life did I experience such relief! 
I was not only all at once freed from the fairies, | 
but from the dangers of the gorged river, for I | 
had come over it on some mountain of snow, 
I know not how or when, nor do I know to} 
this day; so that after all, what I had seen 
were trees, and trees of no great magnitude 
either; but their appearance to my eyes it is 
i ible to describe ; I thought they flour- 
sh abroad not for miles only, but for hun- 
d of miles, to the utmost verge of the visi- 
ble heavens! Such a day and such a sight may 
the eye of a shepherd never see again ! 


«« Next morning the sky was clear ; the form 
of every hill was changed, and new mountains 
leaned over every valley—all traces of hill, 
valley, river, and lake were obliterated. When 
we came to the ground where the sheep should 
have been, not one was to be seen above the 
snow; here and there were to be seen the 
head or horns of a straggler, but after recover- 
ing these few, we could see no more; they 
were buried as they had been living, under an 
uniform covering of snow, from six to eight 
feet deep, scattered over at least one hundred 
acres of heathery ground: we went along, 
boring with our long poles, scarcely finding 
one sheep in a quarter of an hour, but at length, 
a white shaggy Colly, that belonged to the 
cowherd boy, seemed to have comprehended 
something of our perplexity, for we observed 
him plying and scraping in the snow with 
great violence, and always looking over his 
shoulder for us: on going to the spot, we 
found that he had marked straight above a 
sheep : from that he flew to another, and so on 
to another, as fast as we could dig them out, 
and ten times faster, for he sometimes had 
twenty or thirty holes marked beforehand.” 
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INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. 


A suitable person is wanted to take charge of 
and instruct the pupils at the Institute for Co- 
loured Youth. Friends who intend to apply 
To our notification of the opening for the | forthe station, will please do so early, to either 
season of the Western and Southern Soup /| of the subscribers. 

Houses, we now add, below, that for the Nor-| Blakey Sharpless, No. 50 north Fourth 
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'thern. ‘The location of this is favourable for| street; M. L. Dawson, N. W. corner Tenth 


the extension of relief to the needy within a|and Filbert streets; Wm. Biddle, N. W. cor- 


large portion of our boundaries. From various | ner Eleventh and Arch streets ; Joseph Scatter- 


causes, a great amount of distress must exist. good, No. 14 Minor street. 
The weather of late has been severe, and = Philada. 1st mo. 20th, 1841. 
next month may prove the coldest of the sea- —_—— - 





— 





son. Donations appear to be called for—the Diep, at South Yarmouth, Mass., of consum ion, 
10th of last month, Henry, son of Thomas Akin, a 


member of Sandwich Monthly Meeting, aged about 18 
THE NORTHERN SOUP SOCIETY. years. Being of a kind disposition, he submitted 


This benevolent institution has again opened ones Ton. ites — which ae 

: : ’ , suscepti 
their house on the north side of Coates street, mind to yield to the requirings of his Heavenly Father. 
ne ot z ourth ae ee York a for | He was enabled to bear his last protracted illness, of 
the distribution ol soup to deserving applicants. 


about eighteen months duration, with exemplary pa- 
A brief outline of its proceedings last year may | tience; and the latter part of it with Christian resig- 


not be uninteresting to many of those who so rule teaew aren’. eee ——- 
; g ; oa . . anner. 
kindly contributed to this charity, and from A few of his expressions in the latter part of his ill- 
whom we desire again to claim the aid so libe-| ness are inserted, as indicating the state of his mind, 
rally dispensed. ‘The house was opened on | and his hopes beyond the grave, in the belief that to 
the 11th of the 1st month, 1840, and closed on | serious readers, Sor. — be , ning a * 
. . couraging, especially to ose in © younger waiks 0 
the seventh day of the third month, during life. After his return home from Boston. whither he 
which time there was distributed daily an} had been as a last resort for medical advice, he re- 
average of 252 quarts of good and wholesome 


4 marked, * When I was in Boston, and was taken more 
soup, making a total of 12,094 quarts—deli-| unwell, it was powerfully impressed on my mind, that 
vered to 325 families, comprising 542 adults I was not fully prepared to leave the world; that I had 


: ; : 5 ;_| been anxious to regain my health, and not sufficiently 
_ connie een reconciled to the will of my Creator. And I consider 


f at : it a great favour that I was spared a little longer, to 
were white, and 87 families, numbering 149 | know a preparation for death, and an entire resignation 
adults and 234 children, were coloured. ‘There | to the Divine will, which I am now, through the mer- 


was also handed out during the season 1066 | *Y of Christ my ann ee ~ feel, to be my 

r as appy experience.” He did not at all times sensibl 
loaves of bread. The ascoceaton endeavour ‘0 | feel the Divine presence; but in these seasons of 
guard against imposition by requiring each ap-| proving, it afforded consolation to his tried mind, to 
plicant to bring a written recommendation from 


hear the Holy Scriptures read. The belief being ex- 
a respectable citizen ; and wherever any doubts | pressed, that all who are endeavouring to get along 


arise, the committees who attend to the distri- |” igh a oe —- — — Poversy a _ 
; : os quickly replied, * ot good cheer, an not dis- 

bution at the house, are required to visit the ap- couraged ; at times, 1 feel anxious, over-anxious, to 

plicants and ascertain their situation. oe know the Divine will, and to feel His presence; but 
In a charity such as this, so general in its 


the best way I have found, is to kecp in patience.” He 
nature, it is not to be expected but what some | Was very sensible, as he expressed himself at times, of 


ssa: etatales of htrhe-ueee be Guede the workings of the subtle enemy, to draw him off 
h yF ih Aieaidiate y h dh rs from his only place of safety—a state of watchfulness 
the idle and dissolute; yet we have the gratifi-| »nq dependence—though he was favoured to feel much 
cation to believe that many honest and deserv- 


at hon of the presence and goodness of his Heavenly Father ; 
ing poor have participated in its benefits, and | but restrained from frequently expressing it to those 


have thus been enabled to pass through an in- we. — him, lest the creature might become ex- 
clement season of the year with much less |* “4 Satie ie eae a oe esp PRdinas ee 
| fleri died deienlen weld Stne-en- astonished that so many passages of Scripture, so com- 
actual suffering forting and edifying, should Le presented to my mind ; 
curred. at other times, they seem to be all withheld.” About 
Donations in money, meat, vegetables, flour, | three weeks before his death, on his father going into 
&c. will be gratefully received by John V. | the room, he said,“ O father! I cannot express the 
Hart, No. 189 Market street; Ebenezer Le- goodness that I feel of our Heavenly Father, it seems 
sart, aes as though He is present in the room with me. How 
vick, No. 240 North Third street; Jacob M. glorious, far more glorious, than I ever felt before.” 
Thomas, No. 10 North Front street; Thomas|One morning, hie father going to his bedside, they 
Scattergood, No. 68 Franklin street; Joel Cad-| embraced each other, weeping; he said,“ Father, let 
bury, No. 32 South Front street, or No. 9 et cereneiaieens ie toot : ve 
Franklin Square, or any other of the members. is pleased to take me, 1 pore, cometions a ht I 
_ ike time of my departure, it 
A stated meeting of the Female Branch of| will be in the Lord's time, which will be the best time.” 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends in| The beprep nae his death, his mother having ad- 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held |J3*te¢ D's, pillows, he said, “ Thou wilt not have to do 
: : . | it many times more. I had a suffering time last night; 
a a om at 3 0 a ee IM! and if it is the Lord’s will, I hope he will take me 
riends’ Reading Room, Apple Tree alley. soon.” And after a short pause, added, “ I am favour- 
lst mo. 23d. ed - feel ~ ae and believe all will be well 
ald with me.” ithout expressing much more, he 

WANTED, An Apprentice to the retail| tinved ontil early the next morning, when he quell 

’ ppre expired, leaving to his surviving friends the i 

Drug and Apotheeary business. Apply at the| sscurance, that through redeeming love, his puri 

spirit has joined the saints in light. 
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